


Setters from the 


*. -egeed Geek .. .” 


If you can direct me to a good book 
or publication dealing with mimeo- 
graphed newspapers and magazines, I 


will be very grateful—G.K., N.C. 


7 7 7 

There is no such book yet for the 
student publication field. We say 
“yet” because the Mimeographed 
Division of the CSPA has been 
working on such a project for the 
past two or three years. They hope 
to publish the findings as one of 
our increasing list of “Aids.” There 
are a number of pamphlets issued 
by concerns manufacturing ma- 
chines and supplies which treat of 
the techriical side of the work. But 
one which considers it from the 
point of view of the teacher or stu- 
dent editor has yet to appear. 


. . . avery great favor...” 


We have a very great favor to ask 
you. You see, we are so proud of hav- 
ing attained a first place rating in this 
year’s competition that we are fram- 
ing and hanging on the walls of our 
publications office pictures taken at 
the Convention. We have an interest- 
ing exhibit of shots taken by students 
from our school of other amateur 
journalists, of the University, and of 
the diners in the Hotel Commodore. 
However, we feel that our collection, 
which the whole school will see, and 
next year’s staff will own, is incom- 
plete without a picture of the Direc- 
tor. And so, may we ask you for a 
photograph of yourself? Meanwhile, 
our paper is working hard to main- 
tain its standing, and a new group of 
students will be down at the Conven- 
tion next year.—J.H., N.Y. 


7 q 

The Director’s assistant forward- 
ed a photograph stating, “Although 
he seems to be actively associated 
with the press and publicity, he is 
reluctant to publicize himself. How- 
ever, I feel that your case should be 
an exception to the rule. I was ac- 
cused of making an unflattering re- 
mark when I pointed out that the 
enclosed photograph was the only 
one in the files showing the Direc- 
tor at work but the fact stands and 
you and I are left to interpret the 
remark as best we may.” 


*. . . an invaluable help...” 
I think The School Press Review 


would be an invaluable help to any 
high school instructor who is teaching 
journalism or advising a school pub- 
lication. For that reason I am send- 
ing you the names of some advisers 
who, I believe, will be interested in 
hearing about your work and receiv- 


ing copies of The Review.—M.S., Kan. 


Members 


The Review would welcome sug- 
gestions of this sort and will be 
happy to send complimentary copies 
to those who may be interested. A 
number of summer school profes- 
sors in many parts of the country 
request, annually, back numbers of 
extra copies which they may give to 
their students. These are used in 
the classroom and are taken home 
by the students at the end of the 
session. 


. . . my appreciation .. .” 


The 1940 Entry Form for the Sixth 
Annual Yearbook Critique and Con- 
test has arrived and, as Faculty Spon- 
sor, I shall be glad to enter our High 
School Annual... I do not know to 
whom to address my appreciation for 
the fine detailed criticisms, helpful 
suggestions, and the recognition given 
us in the 1939 contest. I should like 
the judges or committee to know that 
the award of the medal to our Annual 
brought more than signal honor which 
was, of course, most welcome. This 
medal encouraged the staff to more 
careful work, and the advisers to con- 
tinue certain phases and sections of 
the book which are important to us 
because we feel these sections repre- 
sent the best original work of students 
entering literary contests. This school 
has been adversely criticised because 
our book recognizes ability which is 
not athletic. We are known as a crea- 
tive high school and, therefore, we 
are pleased that your contests recog- 
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nize the whole life of the students, 
and not a limited cross section. Many 
other advisers and teachers in this city 
and vicinity were pleased to find that 
your contest is fairer, more detailed, 
and more in touch with modern edu- 
cational methods than some other con- 
tests from which we are withdrawing 
our books. Your careful consideration 
and high rating have stimulated our 
students to finer work. Your medal, 
one of our most treasured possessions, 
is now on display in our trophy room. 
—G.L., Cal. 
q y y 
This is typical of many letters 
which the CSPA has received on its 
ratings of all types of student pub- 
lications. Some criticisms come to 
us which are helpful; others, quite 
the reverse. This is a co-operative 
enterprise in which all the members 
are working toward a common goal 
—the improvement of the student 
publications. This letter, as well as 
others, are printed here from time 
to time to let the members know 
how our major purpose is being 
achieved. We are grateful for such 
kind words and we shall be more 
than pleased to place them on the 
record so that all, as well as the 
judges, may have an opportunity to 
enjoy them. 


® «eels « « 


I have been the adviser to our pub- 
lication for the eleven years it has 
been a member of the CSPA. Natur- 
ally, in more ways than one, there is 
a soft spot in my memories for the 
organization. We owe you men who 
have made the yearly contests and 
conventions so successful more than 
a brief letter can indicate. Often I 
have wished that I could be more ac- 
tive in the affairs of the group than I 
have been. I have always regarded 
journalism here as a hobby. I have 
had a good time with the paper and 
have never taken it very seriously. I 
have accumulated a good many ex- 
periences which I sometimes would 
like to share with some fellow work- 
ers. I admit we have been too pro- 
vincial. Anyway, it was good to hear 


from you.—F.A., IIl. 


q vy vy 

In response to an invitation to at- 
tend the last Convention, this letter 
displays a spirit that has been evi- 
dent from the beginnings of the 
Association. Once, a member of the 
staff of this adviser’s paper attended 
a Convention; the report has never 
been allowed to gather dust. The 
paper’s funds have been cut, its 
earnings appropriated for other pur- 
poses, but the fun of doing the job 
in hand still dominates the scene, 
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The New Responsibilities of Journalism 


‘By KENNETH COLLINS 


HEN I was your age, the field 

of journalism seemed a most 

attractive one. Because of that 
fact, it attracted many of the bright- 
est young people in America. But to- 
day, it has more vital claims to your 
interest than at any previous time in 
history. 

Perhaps I can make this clear if 
you'll just look for a moment at the 
America of twenty-five years ago and 
the America of today. The problems 
that confronted us a quarter of a 
century back, while serious and very 
real, were by no means as serious and 
real as are those of today. Then we 
still had frontiers and, in periods of 
depression, people took up home- 
steads. World-wide wars seemed like 
remote contingencies. With occasion- 
al, but not too serious set-backs, pros- 
perity continued each year to mount, 
for population was growing swiftly, 
and the great development of the in- 
dustrial period was reaching a climax. 


Today, many of these conditions 
have radically changed. Problems of 
unemployment and consequent prob- 
lems of adjustments between labor 
and capital are more acute. The fron- 
tiers have disappeared, so increasing 
prosperity must be gained in other 
ways than simply through population 
continuing to expand into hitherto 
unused areas. Foreign markets have 
been lost through a greater self-suf- 
ficiency of other countries. And there 
have been many challenges to free 
American institutions, challenges that 
have, for the most part, come from 
foreign influences. 


HAT I’M trying to say, and 

perhaps not too well, is that life 
is a far more serious business for most 
of us than it was twenty-five years 
ago. It wasn’t particularly necessary 
for a mother of my generation to be 
greatly concerned about government 
measures that affected schools, taxes, 
or foreign policy. She didn’t puzzle 
about the unemployment problem be- 
cause she saw nothing of it, beyond 
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the occasional visit of a tramp to the 
kitchen door. She didn’t worry much 
about the finances of churches, the 
money problems of private charities, 
and similar considerations that all in- 
telligent mothers of today must have 
some concern about. As a matter of 
fact, while those matters should have 
been of concern to the fathers of my 
generation, I know perfectly well that, 
generally speaking, they weren’t. True, 
there was always great excitement in 
a presidential year, and much discus- 


“If I were any one of you today, I 
should aim particularly in the next few 
years to do two things. First, I’d try to 
write superlatively well. Second, I’d 
learn to know some one field better 
than anyone else I knew”. 

Mr. Collins gave this sage advice to 
the delegates to the Sixteenth Annual 
CSPA Convention in New York last 
March. For the benefit of those who 
were not so fortunate as to hear this 
cutstanding journalist, The Review 
prints his address in full. 


sion of this and that candidate. But 
beyond this quadrennial burst of poli- 
tical enthusiasm, most perfectly seri- 
ous-minded men_ gave but little 
thought to questions of government, 
finance, taxation, unemployment, and 
the like. There was a wide-spread 
feeling among people that these things 
more or less took care of themselves 
and that a man had discharged his 
debt to his country by voting periodic- 
ally, and thus evincing a mild interest 
in the affairs of the world. 

Being extremely well-informed was, 
in those days, an accomplishment, but 
it was not a necessity. 

Today, no such attitude can be 
taken by an even half-way thinking 
person. Mothers and fathers who are 
concerned with the possibility of their 
sons going to war insist upon knowing 
the facts about foreign policy. The 
heads of families, who are heavier tax 
payers now than formerly, want to 
know how their taxes are being used. 
People who have seen the rise of vari- 
ous un-American groups in this coun- 


Assistant General Manager, New York Times 


try feel they must keep in touch with 
the activities of those groups and of 
educational and regulatory measures 
to cope with them. 


And then every day, science, art, 
education become matters of greater 
general interest. I think they become 
so largely because the great newspap- 
ers of our country are increasingly 
concerned with these subjects. But, 
whatever the reason, unquestionably 
that interest grows almost daily. 

I’m not trying to paint a picture of 
a country that’s a grim and unpleasant 
place in which to live and work. I’m 
very proud of America, as I’m sure 
you are. But I think all of us recog- 
nize the fact that this is a more adult 
America, an America faced with more 
serious problems than the country of 
twenty-five and fifty years ago. Peo- 
ple today must know what’s going on 
in the world. They can’t carry on an 
intelligent conversation otherwise. 
And the one great medium of news 
dissemination is the newspaper. 


T HIS may be special pleading, but 
T think journalism has met its new 
responsibilities with an extraordinary 
amount of intelligence and _ vitality. 
Our papers today are the finest in the 
world and surely the finest in our own 
history. 

The very mechanics of newspaper- 
dom have improved immeasurably. To 
me, it is still one of the miracles of 
this age that a picture may be taken 
at some remote place, exposed in a 
matter of moments, and then transmit- 
ted by wire or wireless for thousands 
of miles, to be reproduced with start- 
ling fidelity within a matter of hours. 

When I think back to the day, some 
fifteen years ago, when I first carried 
on a most expensive and most unsat- 
isfactory three minutes’ conversation 
with London, it seems little short of 
miraculous when I see the by-line 
these mornings: “By telephone from 
Rome,” or “from Belgrade,” or “from 
Paris.” The actual speed of printing 
and type-setting has been so improved, 
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that papers constantly go to press 
nearer to the actual occurrence of 
newsworthy events. 

The important news services and 
the individual correspondents of the 
metropolitan newspapers now cover 
every part of the globe. It’s actually 
hard to conceive of any event occur- 
ring any place without its being 
promptly and accurately reported. 
Admiral Byrd may again approach or 
cross the South Pole. If he does so, 
you may see the picture the next 
morning; Times Wide World accom- 
panies him. Of course, this more ex- 
tensive and far-reaching news cover- 
age makes it increasingly difficult for 
readers thoroughly to digest all the 
news of the day. To meet this situa- 
tion, most of the great newspapers of 
the country run some weekly conden- 
sation or illumination of the news. 
This business of interpreting current 
events becomes increasingly the func- 
tion and responsibility of journalism. 


KNOW it will please those of you 

who are interested in a future in 
journalism to know that the American 
public has clearly recognized the con- 
stant betterment of American journal- 
ism. Today in the United States and 
Canada, there are 41,800,000 newspap- 
ers sold every day. There are 30,900,- 
000 sold every Sunday. Roughly 
speaking, one newspaper is sold every 
weekday of the year for every family 
on the North American continent. 

This was not true, even a short time 
ago. In the past five years, there has 
been an increase in the daily circula- 
tion of newspapers of a little over 5,- 
000,000. In the past fifteen years, 
week-day circulations have increased 
by twenty-six per cent. The popula- 
tion in that period of time has in- 
creased only seventeen per cent. 

The reading public today pays $1,- 
150,000 every twenty-four hours for 
its newspapers. It must consider them 
of tremendous value to spend this sum 
each day. It must view them with a 
greater respect each year, for each 
year it increases its expenditures. 

I know many of you want earnestly 
and conscientiously to fit yourselves 
for places in this most important of 
American enterprises. To that end, I 
suggest you should first think seri- 
ously about the newspapers of today 
and about the obvious equipment that 
is needed to fit one’s self to them. You 
will notice that newspapers more and 
more occupy themselves with an in- 
creasingly wide field of subjects. A 
new discovery in the realm of science 
must be intelligently and accurately 
reported; developments in the field of 
business and finance must be under- 
stood and written about faithfully; 
questions of unemployment, labor, 
agriculture, the arts, medicine—all 
these and many more must be dealt 


Two 


Coming Events... 


Scholastic Press Association officers are invited 
to inform The Editor of The Review of the 
scheduled meetings of their organizations and to 
report the proceedings. This column is being 
organized and developed under the direction of 
the National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., Joseph M. Murphy, 
Chairman. All these organizations have not be- 
come affiliated with the National Council. The 
deadline is the 15th of the month preceding date 
of issue. 

OCTOBEK 5. Capital District Scholastic Press 
Association (Albany, N. Y.). Annual fall con- 
vention, State Agricultural School, Cobleskill, N. 
Y. Mr. E. N. Moot, Sharon Springs, N. Y., 
High, President of the CDSPA, in charge. 

OCTOBER 7. Philadelphia Public School Press 
Association. Executive Board meeting. Edwin 
H. Roberts, President. 

OCTOBER 11. Western Pennsylvania Advisers’ 
Association, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Isabelle B. Harris, Carrick High, Pittsburgh, 
President, Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
in charge. 

OCTOBER 12. Susquehanna Valley (Pa.) Press 
Association, Shamokin High School, Shamokin, 
Pa. Irene Fritz, Shamokin High, Chairman. 

OCTOBER 12-13. Catholic School Press Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. J. L. O'Sullivan, 
Dean, College of Journalism, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Director. 

OCTOBER 19. 
visers 


Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
Association and student editors annual 
autumn conference. Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia. Ernestine Robinson, Adviser, Glen-Nor 
Crier, Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, Pa., 
Chairman. 

OCTOBER 18-19. Illinois State High School 
Press Association, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. Twentieth Annual Convention. Laurence R. 
Campbell, University of Illinois, Director, in 
charge. 

OCTOBER 19. Central California Journalism 
Advisers Association, Stanford University. Mrs. 
Cullen, Galileo High School, San Francisco, Cal., 
in charge. Other meetings scheduled for Univer- 
sity of California in November and April, dates 
to be announced. 

OCTOBER 24-25-26. Indiana High School Press 
Association, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind.. H 
D. Crawford, Journalism Director, Franklin Col- 
lege. Executive Secretary. 

OCTOBER 25. Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association. Advisers Luncheon, Hotel Taft. New 
Haven, Conn., 12:30 P. M., to plan annual con- 
ae. Annual Convention, November 16, Hart- 
ord, 

OCTOBER 25-26. Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Isabelle B. Harris, 
Carrick High, Pittsburgh. President: John F. 
Landis, Perry High, Pittsburgh, Chairman of the 
meeting. 

OCTOBER 25-26. Baltimore Scholastic 
Association, Baltimore City College. Baltimore, 
Md. James C. Leonhart, Director. Meeting open 
to Baltimore secondary school advisers and adult 
friends of high school journalism. 

OCTOBER 26. Duso Press Association (N.Y.), 


Press 


with. In short, the whole passing scene 
is today the field of the present-day 
American newspaper. 


OW, what kind of young man 

or woman fits into this picture? 
I know there’s an old myth abroad 
about the typical newspaper reporter, 
a young man with a considerable pre- 
deliction for strong drink, a nose for 
news, and the ability to write with a 
certain amount of facility. Well, of 
course, nothing ever will supplant the 
nose for news, but the newspaper re- 
porter of today, like as not, is a young 
man with a very specialized field of 
knowledge, gained in some painstak- 
ing, thorough fashion. He is, like as 
not, trying in his spare moments to 
write the great American novel, or at 
least to acquit himself with credit in 
one of the fields of creative writing. 
While there is still romance and glam- 
or about his work, there is much hard, 
studious preparation. 


Ellenville, N. Y. Mrs. Dorothy H. Sanderson, 
Wayside Inn, Ellenville, N. Y., Secretary-Treas- 
urer, in charge. 

OCTOBER 26-27. Wisconsin High School Edi- 
tors’ Conference, University of Wisconsin, Medi- 
son, Twenty-first annual meeting. Professor 
Grant M. Hyde, Director of the School of Jour. 
nalism, Director. Open to high schools, normal 
schools, colleges and vocational schools. 

OCTOBER (end of month). Central New Jer. 
sey Scholastic Press Association. Rutgers Univer. 
sity. Robert L. Foose, Westfield, N. J., Senior 
High, Secretary-Treasurer, in charge. Annual 
spring meeting, Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, 
N. J.. May 15, 1941. 

NOVEMBER 2. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association second autumn conference, 
Columbia University, New York City. Sessions 
open to advisers only. Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
President, CSPAA, in charge. 

First autumn conference for staffs and ad- 
visers of yearbooks. Program printed elsewhere 
in this issue. D. D. Wise, Chairman of Year- 
books Division, in charge. 

Meeting, Advisory Board, CSPA. 
Murphy, presiding. 

NOVEMBER 2. University of Vermont School 
Press Conference, Burlington, Vt. Group clinics 
this year instead of the usual speaker-program. 

NOVEMBER 16. Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association. Eighth Annual Convention, Hartford 
Publie High School. Francis S. Kisco, Congress 
High School, President; William E. Blake, Hart- 
ford Public High, Chairman of the Convention, 

NOVEMBER 6. Nassau School Press Associa- 
tion. Third Annual Fall Convention, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, L. I. John Horgan, Sew- 
anhaka High, Floral Park, N. Y., Student Presi- 
dent; Lee O. Hench, Oceanside High, N. Y., Ad- 
visers Association President. Spring meeting, 

ay i. 

NOVEMBER 28-30. National Scholastic Press 
Association. Hotels Statler and Cleveland at 
Cleveland. Fred L. Kildow, Director. 

DECEMBER 6. Blair County (Pa.) Press As- 
sociation, Senior High, Altoona. Charles A. 
Faris, Senior High, Altoona, Chairman. 

DECEMBER 7. North Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association. Annual conference, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. Helen A. Bickel, Gen- 
eral-Secretary, Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, 
in charge. Open to junior and senior high pub- 
lications. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Western New York 
Interscholastic Press Association, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. Semi-annual meeting. Thomas A. Boris, 
Promotion Director, Buffalo Evening News, Di- 
rector. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Delaware Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Delaware. New- 
ark, Del. Dr. C. L. Day. University of Delaware, 
and Mr. W. S. Adams, Goldey Business College, 
Wilmington, Del., in charge. 

MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Joseph M. Mur- 
phy. Director. 

APRIL 18. South Carolina Scholastic 
Association, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C.. Senior High, Director. 

APRIL (tentative). Western Maryland Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Beall High School, 
Frostburg, Md. Mary FE. Murray, Allegheny 
Hich, Cumberland, Md., in charge. 


Joseph M, 


Press 
Fred C. Kendrick, 


When I was a youngster, I often 
heard people refer to the newspaper 


“game.” I assure you it’s no game. 
It’s a type of work that requires the 
kind of equipment that is only got by 
a lot of sweat and midnight electricity. 

If I were any one of you today, I 
should aim particularly in the next 
few years to do two things. First, I’d 
try to write superlatively well. Sec- 
ond, I'd learn to know some one field 
better than almost anyone else I knew. 


HY the first piece of advice? 

Newspapers are no longer toler- 
ant of careless, slip-shod writing; they 
demand the best. 

There have been hundreds of books 
written about the subject of how one 
learns to write. And I suppose every 
person who has any pretensions to 
facility with words thinks he knows 
the complete answer. I don’t claim to 
be one of those infallible people. But 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Sixth Annual Contest and Critique Draws 


261 Yearbooks; Judges Announce Ratings 


HE 1940 Yearbook Contest and 

Critique drew 261 entries from 

thirty-four states and Hawaii as 
compared with 233 entries in the 1939 
competition. While the judges have 
rendered their decisions and the rat- 
ing sheets are ready for distribution, 
they have not had an opportunity to 
submit their comments and to analyze 
the results. Articles are to follow lat- 
er in The Review covering the entire 
field of yearbooks, supplemented by 
notes, comments and suggestions for 
the 1941 class. 


Throughout the year, The Review 
will continue to carry on its cover the 
leading illustrations which the judges 
have checked as they have read the 
volumes. The size of The Review de- 
mands a large plate. Not all the large 
ones are of first rank and many of the 
smaller ones would be dwarfed by the 
space they would be required to fill. 
The best possible selection will be 
made. It is believed this is the only 
magazine in the educational field to 
draw its cover illustrations exclusively 
from the student yearbooks. 


There has been a steady and en- 
couraging growth in entries in the 
CSPA’s Yearbook Contest and Cri- 
tique. Judging of these books was not 
undertaken by this Association until 
1935. Before that time it was believed 
the annuals were too much the prod- 
uct of the professional field. When 
the CSPA authorities felt that they 
were more in the hands of students 
and advisers, they opened this class 
for them. The selection of July 1 as 
the deadline enables the editors to 
submit their volumes as soon as they 
come from the press and it gives the 
Board of Judges a favorable and com- 
paratively free period in which to do 
their work. Letters in other parts of 


this issue testify to the approval with 
which this is received. 


A tabulation of yearbook contest 
and critique entries indicates the 
steady and encouraging growth:— 


First Critique, 1935 105 entries 
Second Critique, 1936 
Third Critique, 1937 
Fourth Critique, 1938 
Fifth Critique, 1939 


Sixth Critique, 1940 
The 1940 ratings follow: 


157 entries 
187 entries 
229 entries 
233 entries 
261 entries 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 
Yearbooks 


Enrollment 2,501 Pupils or More 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
BLUE AND WHITE, High, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Withrow Annual, Withrow High, Cincinnati, Ohio 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
AMERICAN WAY, Hughes High, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CINEMA, High, Lakewood, Ohio 
COLONIAL, High, Hempstead, N. Y. 
COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 

RHS ANNUAL, Senior High, Rockford, Ill. 

TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 

WESTERN HILLS ANNUAL, Western 
High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Place (Red Ribbon) 

CLASS RECORD (January), Germantown High, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

GALLEON, Balboa High, San Frane'’seo, Cal. 

GUSHER. Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 

SCIENCE AND CRAFT, Crane Technical Hish, 
Chicago, Il. 

SCROLL (June), Snyder High, Jersey City, N. J. 
YEARBOOK, Curtis High, Staten Is!and, N. Y. 
Third Place (White Ribbon) 

COURIER, Fenger High, Chicago, Il. 

EASTERN, Eastern District High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

MISSION. Mission High, San Francisco, Cal. 

MUSTANG, High, Clifton, N. J. 

RESUME, Senior High, Springfield, Mo. 

SCROLL (January), Snyder High, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Hills 


Enrollment 1,501-2,500 Pupils 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
BLUE AND WHITE, West Catholic High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
BROWN AND WHITE, Hich. Greensburg, Pa. 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Cal. 
CHIEFTAIN, University High, West Los Anzeles, 


Cal. 
LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 
First Place (Blue R‘bbon) 
ANNUAL, High, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
ARROW. Garfield High, Seattle, Wash. 
BARRISTER, Marshall High, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CIRCLE. Dorsey High, Los Angeles, Cal. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
LEGEND. North Side High. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
NAUTILUS. High, Santa Monica, Cal. 
NO-SO-WE-EA, High, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
SCROLL. Hoover High, Glendale, Cal. 
SEQUOYAH. Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
SPICK. High, Norristown, Pa. 
TOTEM. South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
TROJAN, High, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
BOSTONIAN YEAR BOOK, Roxbury 
High for Boys, Boston, Mass. 
COLOPHON, Meyers High, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
EDELIAN, Libbey Hich, Toledo, Ohio. 
LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High, Sacinaw, Mich. 
MAROON AND WHITE, Central High, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

MILESTONE (January!, High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILESTONE (June), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MURIVIAN, High, Brookline, Mass. 
POT O’ GOLD, DeVilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio. 
REFLECTOR ANNUAL, High, Jackson, Mich. 
SHUTTLE, Shaw High. East Cleveland, Ohio. 
SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High, Erie, Pa. 
TREASURY, Hamilton High, Los Angeles, Cal. 
WILDCAT, Central High, Pueblo, Colo. 
WIZARD, Edison High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
YE FALCONET (January), Castlemont Hizh, 
Oakland. Cal. 
YE FALCONET (June), Castlemont High, Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Third Place (White Ribbon) 
ACADEMY GRADUATE, Free Academy, New- 
burgh. ve 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field. Mass. 
PERISCOPE, High, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
RAYEN ANNUAL, Rayen High, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Memorial 


High School for Girls, 


Fourth Place (No Award) 
MALDONIAN, High, Malden, Mass. 


Enrollment 901-1,500 Pupils 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
DERRICK, Unicon High, Taft, Cal. 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High, Ard- 
more, Pa. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 

ACORN, Jefferson Senior High, Roanoke, Va. 
ARISTA, High, Great Neck, N. Y. 
CYNOSURE, High, Fargo, N. D. 
EOS, West High, Aurora, IIl. 
FALCON, High, Tyrone, Pa. 
KNIGHT, Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 
LATIPAC, Broughton High, Raleigh, N. C. 
LATROBEAN, High, Latrobe, Pa. 
M, Senior High, Moline, III. 
MESSENGER, High, Durham, N. C. 
NORWIN, Norwin High, Irwin, Pa. 
REGIONALOGUE, Dayton  Regivnal 

Springfield, N. J. 
SUN DIAL, High, Woodbury, N. J. 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Md. 
BITTER ROOT, County High, Missoula, Mont. 
BRUIN, Senior High, Fort Smith, Ark. 
GLEAM, Chrisman High, Independence, M«. 
HARDSCRABBLE, Township High, Streator, Ill. 
HILLBILLY, Edwards High, Asheville. N. C. 
LAWRENCIAN, High, Lawrence, N. Y 
MAROON AND WHITE, Davis High, 

Vernon, N. Y. 
ORACLE, High, Abington, Pa. 
REVIEW. Union High, Santa Maria, Cal. 
THUNDERBOLT, Manual Training High, 
ver, Colo. 
TRIADELPHIAN ANNUAL, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Third Place (White Ribbon) 

BLACK AND GOLD, Union High. Hayward, Cal 

CENTENNIAL YEAR BOOK, Centennial Hizh, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

CYNOSURE, High, Linden, N. J. 

ECHO, High, Bound Brook, N. J. 

EDSONIAN, Southside High, Elmira, N. Y. 

GARNETEER, High, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

KARUX, High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

—— High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 


ORACLE, High, Carlisle, Pa. 
REVIEW, High, Shamokin, Pa. 

TYPHOON, Senior High, Miami Beach, Fla. 
WAMPUM, North Senior High, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Enrollment 601-900 Pupils 
Medalist (Highest Honor) 

AUSTINIAN, High, Austin, Minn. 

CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High, Colton, Cal. 
EL SAGUARO, Union High, Yuma, Ariz. 
LAHIAN, High, Lansdowne, Pa. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
BANDERSNATCH, High, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
CHAIN, Lane High, Charlottesville, Va. 
COLSENIAN, High, Collingdale, Pa. 
GIRARDOT, Central High, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
——— ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, Glenolden, 

a. 
LE SOUVENIR, High. Audubon, N. J. 
MAHISCAN, High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
MENOMIN, Central High. Menomonie, Wis. 
ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebensburg, 


Pa. 
WHITE, High, 


High, 


Mount 


Den- 


Triadelphia High, 


PURPLE 
Cal. 


AND Union Madera, 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
CADUCEUS, Classical High, Providence, R. I. 
CLARION NOTES OF 1940, High, LaGrange, Ga. 
INGOT, High, Steelton, Pa. 

— AND BLACK, High, Mahanoy City, 
a 


OWL. High, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
TARTAN, Scott High, East Orange, N. J. 
WIZARD, High, Ossining, N. Y. 


Third Place (White Ribbon) 
ORACLE, Little High. Auburn, Maine. 
RADNOR. Radnor Hich, Wayne. Pa. 
REFLECTOR, High. Caribou. Maine. 
TEA LEAF, High, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Enrollment 301-600 Pupils 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
AVALON ANNUAL, High, Avalon, Pa. 
DEL ANO, High, Delano, Cal. 
LOG, Longfellow High, Kearney, Neb. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
COPPER KETTLE, High, Douglas, Ariz. 
HAMOT. High, Tomah, Wis. 
PERISCOPE, High, Oakmont, Pa. 
PONTIO, Township High, Pontiac, Ill. 

Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, 
CORINTHIAN, Township High, 

Pa. 


Mass. 
Mahanoy City, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW PROBLEMS TO FACE 


HE EDITORS AND ADVISERS of the student press 

have come face to face with problems for the 1940-41 

academic year that were not on the calendar made up 
last June nor on any similar schedule for the press associa- 
tions at any time in the past. Events have moved so swiftly 
at home and abroad that there has been no time to think, 
much less plan, what could be done to face an emergency 
that is practically on our doorsteps. 


There have been student publications for a good many 
years. The chances that they will survive everything short 
of a major catastrophe are much in their favor. But press 
associations, as we now know them, have not been in exist- 
ence long enough to hazard even a guess as to what effect 
a long period of strife would have upon them. The oldest 
came into existence since the last World War, and all are 
now about to face the test which will determine their 
strength and the value and durability of their several 
services. 


That economic conditions will affect the student press 
is a foregone conclusion. As soon as the supplies of pulp- 
wood from Scandinavian ports were cut off, even before 
the supplies on hand could be affected, the price of paper 
began its climb. We are assured that ink will not rise in 
respect to its source; the general hiking of all commodity 
and labor prices alone will be the cause of a change there. 
But those of us who saw the last war through know that a 
nation faced with the necessity of keeping the supply lines 
moving requires sacrifices and improvisations all along the 
line. There is a general tightening up in all quarters and 


Four 


funds available for one purpose are often donated to the 
more essential in other fields. 


Advisers and editors should not forget that a national 
emergency may arise and that their activities for the year 
row so well under way may be curtailed in whole or in part. 
A margin should be provided in the plans so that the 
hoped-for maximum may not be reduced to the minimum 
of necessity. It is doubtful if the current school year will 
see much change in the publications themselves or in their 
personnel. The business end of the publication will react 
materially to the economic changes that affect production 
and the income from advertising. Knowing this, it might 
be well to use the next few months as a laboratory to deter- 
mine just where the pinch will first be felt and how it will 
be remedied. 


We are now making plans for our Seventeenth Annual 
Contest and Convention and we look forward hopefully to 
the continued success which we have been so fortunate in 
experiencing in the past. The call to service of so many 
men will have its effect in our advisory groups and it may 
have its effect also in the circles upon which we have come 
to depend for the smoothness with which these two great 
events operate. Circumstances beyond our control will have 
to be observed and patience and fortitude will have to be 
exercised in meeting them. 


Student publications have come into their own during 
the past two decades and we hope they may hold their own 
for many years to come. They have become an essential 
part of the life and work of the schools and the profes- 
sional press of today is indebted to them far more than it 
can reasonably calculate for the original incentive and the 
early training of many men and women whose names ap- 


pear daily in by-lines. 


The press associations have helped to bring this about 
and to give an order and sense of direction to what seemed 
a series of parallel but unrelated instances in widely sepa- 
rated schools. All of this has been a distinctly American 
movement for nothing like it is known beyond the borders 
of our country. We hope this contribution to educational 
practice and history may continue to grow and prosper and 
to fill its well-earned niche and that no untoward circum- 
stances or sentiments foreign to its nature may arise which 
will cause its dispersal or disintegration. 


“CLASSIC BOOKS of AMERICA” 


OMERSET Maugham, the famous author, writing re- 
cently in The Saturday Evening Post, recommended a 
group of books to which he referred as “The Classic 

Books of America’’. 


This follows close upon the favorite books listed in the 
February Review and provides further food for thought for 
advisers, editors and staff members. 

Mr. Maugham’s list follows: 

Thoreau Walden 
Franklin . Autobiography 
Whitman Leaves Of Grass 
Melville Moby Dick 
Typee 
Omoo 
Poems And Essays 
Tales Of Mystery And Imagination 
. English Traits 
Essays 
Hawthorne The Scarlet Letter 

All can be obtained at small cost in any of the standard 

libraries. 


Poe 


Emerson 
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Wo Seo by the Papors.. 


“Incidentally, September 4 is also 
the earliest date on which the paper 
has ever appeared. It is doubtful 
whether any other school paper can 
beat this record.” So reads one of the 
many publications received this year. 
However, several of our member-pub- 
lications were published on September 


3. 


q 7 y 
Alumni column in The Keystonian, 
newspaper of the Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Pa., is ar- 
ranged according to years. The notes 
in the September 16 issue start with 
a member of the class of 1888. 


v 7 q 
The Mirror, Palmer High School 
newspaper, Palmerton, Pa., in its first 
issue carried a list of “dates published 
for advertisers.” The column listed 
both dates of publication and due 
dates of publication and due dates for 
advertising copy. 
q q 7 
Staff members of The York High 
Weekly, William Penn High School, 
York, Pa., circulated a petition among 
the student body to which they se- 
cured 1,293 signers. The petition 
read, “We, the undersigned, do here- 


by lend our cognomens to the farcical 
idea of appointing the twenty-second 
day of September as a day of general 
rejoicing and decapitation for the stu- 
dent body of William Penn Senior 
High School.” 


7 q 7 
As a means of recording the num- 


ber of subscribers to The Spotlight, 
student newspaper of the Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Junior High School, blank post- 
ers were placed on every home room 
door in the school. Progress was re- 
corded in the form of theatre seats 
drawn on the posters for unpaid sub- 
scriptions, and an “X” through the 
seat for paid subscriptions. 
y q ¢ 


“Styles n’ Stuff” is the name of the 
fashion column in The Purple and 
Gray, Burlington, Iowa, Junior Col- 
lege and Senior High School news- 
paper. 

q ty q 

Advertisements in The Austin Pio- 
neer, Austin High School, El Paso, 
Texas, are supplemented by a column 
“Shopping Around.” The column is 
written in a newsy fashion with sug- 
gestions as to the best places to make 
purchases. 


An outstanding column appearing 
in a student newspaper is ‘Hobbo- 
rama”, published in The Cheltonian, 
bi-weekly newspaper of the Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 
The column is about the hobbies of 
various members of the school. 


7 7 7 


The Chataway, monthly newspaper 
of St. Mary of the Pines, Chatawa, 
Miss., carries a column in which birth- 
days of students are listed. 


7 + 7 


Acknowledgment of the part played 
by the typist in publishing the stu- 
dent newspaper was given in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the final issue for 
the year of The Hi-Rocket, semi- 
monthly publication of the Durham, 
N. C., High School. 


7 7 7 


A special photogravure section was 
issued with the last number of The 
Portal, Schuyler Senior High School 
newspaper, Albany, N. Y. The sup- 
plement carried pictures of the out- 
standing events during the school 
year. 


Will Another Editor Read What You Write? 


DITORS are so much in the habit 

of having their work accepted by 

their own papers without question 
they might get the shock of their 
lives if they tried it where they weren’t 
so well known. Most every one is 
familiar with the story that has gone 
the rounds of the colleges for years 
in which the student, finding it im- 
possible to please his English compo- 
sition instructor, copies painstakingly 
a little-known article by a well-known 
writer only to have that turned down, 
also. 


Student publications are what we 
find them today because of years of 
self-examination and the candid crit- 
icisms of fellow staff members and 
advisers. Lacking standards of writ- 
ing or design, they created their own. 
The press associations, national and 
local, have performed yeoman service 
in raising the hurdles until each con- 
testant felt the personal or collective 
urge to clear the barrier and place his 
school publication where he felt it 
rightfully belonged. 


A short time ago, the Editor of The 


Review wrote to one of the outstand- 
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ing advisers of the country asking for 
suggestions to improve this magazine. 
Calling in her staff she went to work 
on her files and came out with seven- 
teen topics which her group felt had 
not received the proper treatment in 
these pages. They felt that more 
should be written on the topics listed 
here in order to give balance and 
weight to the offerings. 


Here they are:— 


Putting Punch Into Headlines. 

A Judge Tells How to Improve 
Typography. 

Staffs Tell How They Won Med- 
alist. 

New Ideas or Ideas Worth Trying. 

Make-Up. 

Covering Speeches. 

Effective Use of Space. 

News Sources. 

Practical Ideas 
ment). 

Improved Appearance. 

Cultivate the Art of Interviewing. 

The Dummy. 

Time-Savers for a Paper. 

Enlivening the Sport Page. 

Suggestions for a Live 


(For any depart- 


Editorial 


Page. 

Staff Organization (Many new ad- 
visers need this). 

Ear-Marks of a Good Paper. 

There they are, ready for individual 
treatment. Advisers and editors of 
long service gradually come to the be- 
lief that everyone knows how to pub- 
lish a student paper, magazine or year- 
book. Few realize the number of new 
advisers there are each year or the 
thousands of new staffs which must be 
taught the rudiments of publication 
work. They are ready and willing to 
learn. They are looking to those 
whose papers are outstanding to help 
them on their way. Knowing how gen- 
erous school press people are, The 
Review presents these ideas hoping 
they may fall on fertile ground. 

Anything from a hint a paragraph 
long to an article of 1500 words is 
acceptable. Action shots or copy to 
illustrate the story will help to make 
a lasting impression. 

Advisers and staff members, put 
your talents to their greatest test! See 
if you can write so another editor will 


read and be edified! 





Sixth Annual 
Contest Ratings 


(Continued from Page 3) 


HO. Township Unit High, Grand Blanc, Mich. 


BOSSRO ADS OF 1940, High, Brighton, N. Y. 
Cc 
L Catholic High, Allen- 


EN ECHOES, Central 
town, Pa. 
MIRROR, High, Montpelier, 
NOR’EASTER, Zion-Benton 
Zion, Ill. 
OLMOS, 
Texas. 
PIONEER, High, Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
RECORD, High, Merchantville, N. J. 
VALENIAN, High, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Third Place (White Ribbon) — 
ANCHORS, Arlington High, Poughkeepsie, 
CARDINAL, Senior High, Clarinda, Iowa. 
CORRELATOR, University High, Chicago,” Il. 
DRAGON, Fairmont High, Dayton, Ohio. 
ROCK, High, East Rockaway, N. Y 
SHADOW, High, Noblesville, Ind. 
STYLUS, Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 
TOMAHAWK, High, Jamesburg, N. J. 
Fourth Place (No Award) ; 

SENIOR ANNUAL, St. Francis de Sales Hich, 
Utica, N. Y. co 
SENIOR CRIBR, High, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
TAJ. High, Harrisonburg, Va. : 
TATLER, Graveraet High, Marquette, Mich. 
Enrollment 300 Pupils or Less 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
ANGELUS, Warren Township High, Gurnee, IIl. 
First Place (Blue Ribbon) 

DE REBUS, Avonworth High, Ben Avon, Pa. 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High, Cortland, 
PETREL, St. Peter High, Reading, Pa. 
POMEROYAN, High, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Third Place (White Ribbon) 
GOLDEN RAY, St. James High, Pennsgrove, N.J. 
KALENDS, Delaware Academy, Delhi, N. Y. 
PAVILION TOWER, Central School, Pavilion, 


ee 
SAGA, Hich, Congers, N. Y. 
Classbooks 


Enrollment 2,501 Pupils or More 
Medalist (Highest Honor) 
EVANSTONIAN SENIOR YEAR BOOK, 
ship High, Evanston, III. 
First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
LOOM, Textile High, New York, N. Y. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 
RECORD (January), West Philadelphia Hih, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RECORD (June), West Philadelphia Hich, 
delphia, Pa. 
REDJACKET, Senior High, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
(January), Jefferson Hizh, 


Cc 
E 
G 
Ohio. ; 
Township  Hizh, 
Heights Antonio, 


Alamo High, San 


mM. ¥. 


N. ¥. 


Town- 


Phila- 


arena Brooklyn, 
N. 

AURORA (June), Jefferson High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

MONROVIAN, Monroe High, New York, N. Y. 

RECORD, English High, Boston, Mass. 

SENIOR CLASS BOOK, Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, N. Y. 

SENIOR CLASSIC, Tilden High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SENIOR SAGA, Roosevelt High, New York, N.Y. 
Third Place (White Ribbon) 
COMMERCE YEARBOOK, High School of Com- 

merce, New York, N. Y. 
ERASMUS ARCH, Erasmus Hall High, 
ee 


GARGOYLE, High, Flushing, N. 
QUILL AND HAMMER (June), 
New York. N. Y. 
SENIOR ECHOES, Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SENIOR YEARBOOK, High, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Fourth Place (No Award) 
LEDGER, Hamilton High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Enrollment 2,500 Pupils or Less 
First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
DIAS CARDINALES, Hoover Senior High, San 
Diego, Cal. 
HALCYON, Girls’ High, Atlanta, Ga. 
Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
(January), Hunter College High, New 
, oe 


Brooklyn, 


Y. 
Haaren High, 


ANNALS 
York, N 

ANNALS 
York, N. Y. 

ANNUAL, High, Ithaca, N. Y. 

CRIMSON AND GOLD (January), 
Harris High. New York, N. Y. 

CRIMSON AND GOLD (June), Townsend Harr's 
High. New York, N. Y. 

DISTAFF, Kensington High for Girls, 
phia, Pa. 

ENAITCHESS, High, Newburyport, 


(June), Hunter College High, New 


Townsend 


Philadel- 

Mass. 

PHOTO-OFFSET SECTION 
Yearbooks 


Enrollment 901 Pupils or More 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
LLAGAROO, High, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Oregon. 
REST, Central High, Peoria, Ill. 


A 
Cc 
Cc 


Six 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
COYOTE, Senior High, Wichita Falls, 
DECANOIS, Senior High, Decatur, Ill. 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
LA PITAHAYA, Martin High, Laredo, Texas. 
SEALTH, Broadway High, Seattle, Wash. 
SURVEYOR, Washington High, Rochester, N. Y. 
Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
FLEUR- DE-L IS, Fordson High, Dearborn, 
LAMP POST. High, Kearny, N. J. 
MIRROR, Manual Training High, Peoria, II. 
Third Place (White Ribbon) 
ANNUAL, High, Meriden, Conn. 
EPILOGUE, High, Middletown, N. Y. 
Enrollment 900 Pupils or Less 
Medalist (Highest Honor) 
LAKE VIEWS, Lake Township High, 


Ohio. 
REMINISCENCE, High, Harrison, N. Y. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
CHRYSALIS, High, North Arlington, N. J. 
ECHOES, High, Boonton, N. J. 

SCRAPS, Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
North Tarry- 


Texas. 


Mich. 


Millbury, 


TIGER, High, New Richmond, Wis. 
HEADLESS HORSEMAN, High, 
town, N. Y. 
NEODAONDAQUAT, 

tor, WN. Y. 
RECALL. High, Quakertown, Pa. 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery-Blair 
Spring. Md. 
UTOPIAN, Hizh, 


Irondequoit High, Roches- 
Hizh, Silver 
Park, Cal. 
DUPLICATED SECTION 


Yearbooks 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
HARVESTER, Community High, Reddick, Ill. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
OUTLOOK, High, Rosedale, Ind. 


Canoga 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
Junior High No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 


DUPLICATED SECTION 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
RIDGEFIELD REVUE, Junior High, 
N. J. 


ARGUS, 


Ridgefield, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


DUPLICATED SECTION 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 


Greece Central School No. 1, 


AG. Rochester, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cal. 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
Cal. 
SAMPLER, 


Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
DIDASCALEION, State Normal School, 
mm, © 


MINNEISKA, White- 
water, Wis . 

WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, III. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
EFFESSENESS, State Normal School, 
ton, Maine. 
OAK, State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. 
OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
PIONEER, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. J. 


Cortland, 


State Teachers College, 


Farming- 


PHOTO-OFFSET SECTION 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
HIGHLAND OUTLOOK, Normal and 
College, Asheville, N. C. 


Teachers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Boys Private School 


. 7 Medalist (Highest Honor) 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburz, l’a. 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
BRIEF, Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
ELDERADO, Elder High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, New York, N. Y. 
LOG, Williston Academy. 
POCUMTUCK, Deerfield 
Mass. 


Easthampton, Mass. 
Academy, Deerfield, 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
BRIC, Barnard School for Boys, New York, N.Y. 
RAMKIN, Fordham Prep School, New York, N.Y. 


Girls Private School 


Medalist (Highest 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall 
Ind. 


Honor) 


School, Indianapolis, 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
ATTICA, Miss Turnbull's School, Norfolk. Va. 
EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. 
emy, Staten Island, N. Y. 


: Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
DELPHIC, St. Helen's Hall. Portland, Ore. 
aarePA. St. John Baptist School, Mendham, 


John's Villa Acad- 


Co-ed Private School 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, N.Y. 

First Place (Blue Ribbon) 

ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 

LAMB, St. Agnes Academic School, 
Centre, N. Y. 


PHOTO-OFFSET SECTION 


Co-ed Private School 


First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
Stevens-Hoboken Academy, 


BLOTTER, 


ms “We 
Rockville 


SENTRY, Hoboken 
N. J. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Medalist 
LSMA SABRE, 
dale, N. Y. 


(Highest Honor) 
La Salle Military Academy, Oak- 

First Place (Blue Ribbon) 
ADMIRAL, Admiral Billard Academy, 


A New Lon- 
don, Conn, 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Second Place (Red Ribbon) 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade School, 
Mass. 
SUN DIAL, Girls Vocational School No. 292, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Boston, 


CAMP DIVISION 


PRINTED SECTION 


Medalist (Highest Honor) 
ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, 
grade, Maine. 


Maine. 
North Bel- 
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Selecting the Printer 


‘By SYLVIA ROSEN 
The Comet Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ERE YOU ARE, an editor, or 

maybe a faculty adviser! In 

either case, you're ready to start 
the new year and the new issue of 
your school publication. And you're 
“rarin’ to go”—but with a few misgiv- 
ings. Whether it’s your first or fifth 
time on a school publication, whether 
you're an “old hand” or a “rookie,” 
there are certain details about the 
whole business of getting out your 
newspaper, or magazine, or annual, 
that have never been made clear to 
you. You still don’t see why chang- 
ing a comma in a line on the proofs 
makes such a difference. You still can- 
not understand why that beautiful 
subtle green which you visualized as 
the color on your magazine cover was 
such a ghastly shade when printed. 
And you look forward with a little 
dismay to that last hectic period of 


the final O.K. 


Is that a fairly good picture of you? 
If it is, we hope you'll read on. We 
don’t promise to be the answer to an 
editor’s prayer, but we will try, in this, 


and in a series of articles in the fol- 
lowing issues of The Review, to give 
you a fairly comprehensive view of the 
development of the production of a 
school publication, with particular ref- 
erence to the magazine, semi-annual, 
and annual. We will not touch on the 
creative writing; you are the authority 
on that aspect. We will cover the me- 
chanical end of the story. We will try 
to give you a picture of the printing 
process; some advice on proofreading 
and dummying; some paragraphs on 
type and typography; some sugges- 
tions on format; a few hints on bud- 
get; and some pointers, from many 
years of experience, on how to make 
school publication production and ad- 
vising a joy and not a bugaboo. 


You all know that there is no magic 
formula, no charm or incantation, by 
which you can take the ideas in your 
head and the raw material of the 
manuscript and suddenly bring forth 
a printed paper or book. There is, 
rather, a series of definite, orderly 
steps which is basically the same, 


The Review has been fortunate 
in enlisting the aid of a group of 
outstanding people engaged in one 
phase cr another of the production 
of student publications who will 
contribute articles from time to 
time on their respective fields. First 
cn the list is Sylvia Rosen, Comet 
Press, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the selecticn of the printer. Others 
by Miss Rosen will take us through 
the steps in the letter press printing 
brocess to problems of design, for- 
mat, circulation and budgeting. 
Such a professional coverage of the 
student publication production 
field Las not been attempted pre- 
vicusly by The Review. Miss Rosen 
occupies the unique position of 
publications consultant, a place 
which she has created by her will- 
ingness to aid the advisers and stu- 
dent editors and their ready re- 
sponse to her offer. She has been a 
frequent Convention speaker, has 
taught at Hunter College, and has 
made her firm an outstanding one 
because of the prominence she has 
achieved in her present post. 


Second Typographical Award 


ECAUSE 1940 marks the Five Hundredth Anniver- 
ioe of Printing, the High Award in the Second An- 
nual Typographical Competition, conducted jointly 


by the National Graphic Arts Education Guild and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, took the form of 
a bas-relief of Johannes Gutenberg. The original plaster 
cast was loaned to the Association by Mr. Walter B. Pat- 
terson, through the courtesy of Mr. Harry L. Gage, both 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and was reproduced under the cordial direction of 
Mr. John A. Bakus, Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion, whose organization provided the funds to make this 


Award possible. 


An attempt is being made to secure a unique award 
that is appropriate to the occasion. The first awards, in 
1939, were facsimile reproductions in metal, mounted on 
a cut block, of the first page of The Student’s Gazette, 
the first student publication in this hemisphere, if not in 


the world, dated October 22, 1777. While not the first 
number of this hand written publication, it was one of a 


series circulated by the boys of the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia. 


The 1941 award has not yet been selected but one that 


is similarly unique is now under consideration. 
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whether your project is a 16-page 
magazine or a 400-page annual. 


B Y THIS time of the year you 
have your staff well organized. 
We hope, too, that you have your 
printer and engraver selected. If you 
have not as yet done so, that is your 
first job, and an important one. A 
good engraver and a printer who 
knows school publication work will be 
a second adviser to the staff. You can 
help the printer to help you. Outline 
as clearly as you can the picture of 
your job as you see it. Give as many 
facts as you can so that the printer 
can give you a fair and accurate esti- 
mate which he can stand by when the 
job is billed. Getting your job for too 
low a price is often as bad for the 
publication as arranging a contract at 
too high a price. You want only a 
first class job estimated on and pro- 
duced. A reliable printer can be taken 
into your confidence as to how much 
you can spend. The way to get a good 
buy for your publication is not to shop 
around for the lowest possible price, 
regardless of quality or experience, or 
to bargain the good printer down to 
an unfair price. You get a good buy 
when you plan ahead and work with 
your printer to produce a fine publica- 
tion within your budget, making the 
most of your combined knowledge, in- 
genuity, imagination and taste. 


How can you be sure you have clear 
and complete specifications for getting 
your estimate? The elements that 
make up the format and determine the 
price of your publication vary with the 
kind of publication. We will give you 
here an outline that is comprehensive 
enough to cover most school publica- 
tions. Getting estimates does not mean 
that you have to get dozens of quota- 
tions from any and every printer. 
Select three or four printers who are 
experienced in the production of mag- 
azines or annuals, noted for fine work- 
manship, co-operative and intelligent 
planning with the staff, helpful ideas 
and service, and absolute reliability as 
to price changes and time promises. 
Other things being equal, then, and 
only then, can you make price a fac- 
tor in your choice. Don’t choose a 
printer on some freak point—one gor- 
geous layout or delicious luncheon. 
If a printer has been doing your pub- 
lication well for some time, stay with 
him. Even if this is the case, you will 
still find it best to outline your specifi- 
cations so that you have a working 
figure for this particular issue. 


HE FOLLOWING outline, to be 

used in describing the specifica- 
tions of your proposed publication, if 
carefully filled out, will later act as 
your basis for working instructions to 
the printer you have selected. 


Name of job 


Eight 


Number of issues a year 
Number of copies 
Number of pages 
Size—page or trim size cover size 
Stock—kind of paper, weight, color, 
finish, for 
inside 
cover 
flyleaf 
inserts 
Ink—metallic, non-metallic, on 
inside 
cover 
flyleaf 
inserts 
extra color used on 
Composition—(i.e., typesetting) 
kind of type, size, heading, for 
text or body 
heads or titles 
by-lines 
initial letters 
running head or foot 
folio (page number) 
type size of page 
margins—top, inside 
Binding— 
saddle—stitched 
side—stitched 





Coming... 
By Miss Rosen 

From Copy to Delivery 

Planning the Format 


Summary and Special 
Features 





sewed with paper cover 
sewed with hard cover 
mechanical 
special 
If processed, what class 
General distribution of contents— 
Magazine 
how many pages of straight text 
how many full pages of artwork 
how many combined pages of art 
and literary matter 
how many runarounds 
Annual 
how many pages of seniors, how 
many on a panel 
how many club or activity pages, 
how many on a page 
how many straight text pages 
how many opening pages 
how many full picture pages 
how many “tricky” pages 
M“5 any diagrams that will bet- 
ter explain your ideas. That may 
seem like too much to know in the 
early stages of planning when you are 
simply giving specifications for an esti- 
mate. We have advisedly planned it 
so. You will find your job easier if 
you think of all these points at the 
very beginning, even though you may 


not know the answers when you make 
the outline. Your printer may help 
you determine some of the answers. 

As we continue these articles, we will 
try to give you information which will 
help you to understand better each of 
the factors which make up the format 
of your publication. If some of the 
terms in the outline are now unfamil- 
iar or vague, we hope they will be 
clear and significant before we are 
through. With a good staff organized 
and a good printer selected, half your 
battle is over. 


Warner Patriotic 
Film at Convention 


One of the features of this year’s 
Convention was the showing of the 
movie, “Bill of Rights,” produced by 
Warner Brothers. These movies, all 
of which are of a patriotic nature, are 
available to conventions but not to 
schools. Students are urged to ask 
their local movie distributor to show 
these movies. Advisers who would like 
a showing at their conventions mav do 
so by contacting A. Kronenberg, War- 
ner Bros’. Pictures, Inc., 321 West 
44th Street, New York City. 


War Censor Warns 
English School Papers 


Editors of school magazines in 
Britain got the surprise of their lives 
one day. In the morning’s mail they 
found a letter from the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Censorship Division, Lon- 
don, England. The editors were warn- 
ed that by giving details of former 
pupils who are serving with the fight- 
ing forces, they were giving informa- 
tion helpful to the enemy in recog- 
nizing the battle order of regiments. 
The Deputy Director said the stories 
must be stopped. 


Ink Not Affected By War 


It is doubtful if the price of ink is 
affected by the war in Europe, accord- 
ing to the best sources available to the 
CSPA. “The ink and color industry 
is almost in the opposite position to 
what it was in 1917,” we are informed. 
“It depends on Germany for approxi- 
mately three per cent of its material, 
whereas before Germany was the 
source of supply for almost ninety-five 
per cent of dyestuffs and pigments. So 
far as the war directly causing any 
price rise for ink, it is doubtful. Of 
course, other economic factors result- 
ing from the war may have an effect, 
such as labor scarcity, and a rise in 
price of machinery or supplies essen- 
tial to manufacturing operations.” 
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Eighth Grade 


‘By KATRINE TROYANOVICH 
Co-&ditor, Nepano, New ‘Platz {N. Y.} Normal School 


T IS EVIDENT that student pub- 

lications of training schools de- 

velop qualities within the child 
that will directly benefit his character. 
The socializing value is of great im- 
portance. Co-operation, one of the 
essentials, goes hand in hand with the 
development of individuality and re- 
flects the characteristics and personal- 
ity of the contributor. Pupils obtain 
much satisfaction and pleasure in 
turning out a piece of work well done. 
Each individual child becomes a part 
of a busy, interested group whose pur- 
pose demands that they work together 
for the good of the group and, ulti- 
mately, for the good of the school. 
Publications exist for their own worth, 
and for the many contributions they 
make toward the activities of the 
school. 

Although it is not possible to meas- 
ure exactly the advantages pupils de- 
rive in publishing a paper, they are 
known to be manifold. In regard to 
the school curriculum, the newspaper 
is an organ for motivation in English, 
spelling and art. It encourages crea- 
tive work in these fields and develops 
good literary taste. 


HE ASSOCIATION of. the 

teacher and the pupil outside the 
classroom helps the children to be- 
come better acquainted with their 
teachers and, in turn, offers the same 
opportunity to the teachers. The chil- 
dren learn to respect and appreciate 
the teacher as a guide, a friend and 
adviser. 

The organization of the training 
school student publication in the Van 
den Berg School of Practice at New 
Paltz, New York, requires teacher 
guidance and student co-operation. It 
had been customary for the entire 
junior high school to publish the 
paper. This year, 1939-40, the eighth 
grade has undertaken full responsibil- 
ity. When the school year started, a 
group of students especially interested 
in this type of work asked permission 
to assume charge of its editing. 

In order that this unified group 
have systematic relation, it was nec- 
essary to establish concrete aims. 
There are certain definite aims which 
the students have set up to guide them 
in their experiment. It is the prin- 
cipal aim of the staff to inform the 
students of the activities of particular 
interest to the junior high school level. 
The subordinate aim is to foster a 
greater enthusiasm for writing and 
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When Miss Troyanovich told 
this interesting story of the way 
their eighth grade training school 
pupils took over their paper, she 
was promised space in the May 
Review, in the Associate Teachers 
College Press section. With the 
perversity characteristic of editors, 
we keld it until now fer it seemed 
more appropriate at the beginning 
of the school year. 


Takes Charge 















consequently to improve the style and 
language usage of the contributors. 
The paper has retained its former 
name, Junior Hi Pfaltz, and is cir- 
culated every two weeks. The mater- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF 
PRINTING 


CP rintinc 


received its first great impetus 


monk’s breviaries. The word 





( om positor, synonymous W ith 


in the monasteries where printer, is Latin and means 


books were made. The monks — one = puts type together. 


gave printing its terminology, The Latin word imposition, 


which even today is mostly meaning a laying out, still is 


derived from Latin. used to refer to laying oul 
Since monastic chapels type. The receptacle for bad 
were lirst used as composing — type still is called the hell box. 


rooms, such rooms still are 


called 


fonts were 
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chapels. Holy-water inally cleaned out the hell 


box, still is called the printe r's 
devil. The | 


dele and asterisk still are used 


convenient recep- 


tacles for the wooden blocks Latin terms caret, 
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particular style ol type still is in printing. The derivatives, 


called a font. Brevier type was folio, quarto, octavo, still are 
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So You’re Going to College” 


AST March, Clarence E. Love- 

joy, Columbia’s Alumni Secretary, 

Editor of The Alumni News, for- 
merly a member of the staff at Rutgers 
University, emerged from seclusion 
long enough to appear on the Con- 
vention platform to introduce another 
Columbia alumnus, W. French Gith- 
ens, President of Newsreel Theatres, 
Inc., who was to address the Dele- 
gates. 


In his ‘ntroductory remarks, Mr. 
Lovejoy apologized for not being able 
to give an address himself but ex- 
plained that he was working on a new 
and revolutionary book that would be 
on a subject of great interest to every 
prospective college student present of 
which he hopes there were many. 
Later, he admitted the delegates to 
his secret: “So You're Going to 
College,” a book that every future col- 
legian must have if an intelligent and 
happy choice of a college were to be 
made. 


Curious delegates and college goers 
now have an opportunity to examine 
this unique book. It is unique because 
it is the first of its type that lives up 
to expectations. It has uniqueness in 
its construction, in the authoritative 
information it possesses and in the 
rating scale which enables a person 
to arrive at a quick estimate of the 
possibilities—academic, financial, pro- 
fessional and others—of an institution 
or group of institutions which may 
be under consideration at the moment. 


There are other books in the field, 
to be sure, but not in this particular 
preserve. This evident fact reminds 
one of the story told in connection 
with the first yacht race off Cowes, 
England, which has since become the 
famous America cup race. Queen 
Victoria, present for the occasion, was 
told that the “America” had come in 
first. “And what yacht is second?” 
she asked. “There is no second, your 
Majesty.” It is going to be a long time 
before Mr. Lovejoy is even ap- 


HARD JOB and a momentous decision are tied up tightly in the selec. 
tion of a college. More than 80 per cent of the editors of student publica- 


proached in the eminent position he 
has established for himself. 


T IS estimated that slightly over 

one million boys and girls were 
graduated from high school last June. 
They have over two million parents 
who are vitally interested in what their 
sons and daughters are going to do 
in the immediate future. Not all of 
them are going to college but a great 
many will enroll in some higher insti- 
tution in the fall. In these several 
hundred colleges are interested; inter- 
ested to the extent that most of them 
maintain field representatives’ offices 
strategically located in large cities, 
promotion departments and news bu- 
reaus, to make sure that each and 
every one who makes inquiry or who 
is undecided as to the college he may 
attend, has opportunity to learn their 
merits. 


This book is a help to the high 
school student, to the principal and 
college or vocational adviser, to the 
parents and to the colleges themselves. 
The latter will see themselves as never 
before they have been portrayed. It 
is a searching inquiry that Mr. Love- 
joy has turned upon them. When the 
author told our Delegates it was on 
their “must” list, they understood 
clearly what it meant. It was a jour- 
nalistic term they couldn’t misinter- 
pret. 


.* ADVANCE description, from 
which the Review copy does not 
deviate, states:— 

“So You’re Going to College” gives 
you: 

1. Detailed schedules of costs; in- 
cluding tuition, living expenses and 
campus incidentals. 

2. 70,000 scholarships available in 
America (there are several at Har- 
vard, for instance, if your name is 
Murphy; another at Princeton if your 
father worked on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad). 

3. The hundreds of methods, all 


tested by experience, of earning your 
way through college. 

4. How to select college jobs that 
do not end in blind alleys but lead to 
post-college careers. 

5. The sensible method of budget. 
ing your expenses even if you have 
the money to start with. 

6. The details of money-saving and 
money-making devices: 

a) co-operative living and eating 
dormitories and dining halls 
b) the work-and-study plans. 

7. What the federal and various 
state governments will contribute in 
the way of money and other assist- 
ance to your college education and 
how to get it with a minimum of red 
tape. 

8. The case for the large college 
as well as the small, the co-ed insti- 
tution, and the controversy about cul- 
tural or vocational college courses. 

9. A tabulation of every important 
college and university in the United 
States, showing: 

(a) Location 

(b) How supported or controlled 

(c) Number of students; how 
many men, how many women 

(d) Tuition 

(e) Typical expenses 

(f) Endowment per student 

(g) Size of library 

(h) Number and kinds of schol- 
arships available and amount 
of scholarships in terms of 
money 

(i) Amount of money available 
for loans to students 

(j) Proportion of students who 
work 

(k) Presence or absence of a Phi 
Beta Kappa chapter 

(1) Whether college offers an 
aviation course offered by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 

(m) Position of the college in 


“Who’s Who” ranking 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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tions who have attended CSPA Conventions have gone to schools above high 
school grade. Reading this book will help other editors and students make 
a fortunate choice. It might be a happy gift from the editorial staff to the 
school library or vocational counsellor. Look into it! 


eet ty ves 
Pads jor eyes Pea 
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Editor Looks to Adviser 


HE relation of the adviser to the 

editor is a topic which is much 
discussed. Many speeches and confer- 
ences have been conducted on this 
subject, but particularly timely is this 
speech given by Doris Ormezzano, 
editor, at the time, of Haledon 
Courier, a Haledon, N. J., public 
school, at a CSPA Convention. Her 
talk follows: 


The student editor of any elemen- 
tary school publication is generally, in 
my estimation, a title. I do not want to 
deprive those that have been chosen 
for this honor, but we know and must 
appreciate that without the advice of 
principal, the faculty, and the mem- 
bers of the staff the school publication 
would not be possible. 


I personally feel that the student 
editor of a school magazine should 
work in strict harmony and accord 
with the members of the faculty, ad- 
visers, and principal. 


Some feel that the advisers should 
be responsible for the policy of an 
editorial. If this were so why have a 
student editor? I for one feel that the 
student editor should write her own 
editorial but be censored by the ad- 
viser. 

An elementary school paper editor 
is in a different category from a junior 
high school editor or one editing a 
senior high school magazine. But in 
writing as an editor of a junior high 
school paper I wish to impart to you 
my feelings. When such a set-up as 
departmental grades exists, that is a 
teacher for art, one for music and so 
forth, I feel that it is my bounden 
duty to be a party to the selection of 
all articles printed. Each and every 
one of these articles should be read 
by the editor, or why have an editor? 
I do not, however, wish to say that 
the editor should be in complete 
charge of all these duties. After all, 
the adviser’s advice and help is always 
necessary for the correct unity of a 
story, but I do feel that the editor 
should exercise care with the school 
adviser. 

I do not approve of the student edi- 
tor having a great latitude of free- 
dom. But I am of the opinion that 
one should help to foster a high stand- 
ard for the pupils. This can be brought 
about by close relationship with the 
adviser who, in turn, exhibits all pos- 
sible facts about a better understand- 
ing in choosing the material for a 
school newspaper or organ. 

How much should a student editor 
censor? Care must be exercised here 
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in the selection of topics to be written. 
And the manner in which they are pre- 
sented calls for much discussion. It is 
said, “Out of the mouths of babes 
come the truth”. This has been proven 
many times. It is not our purpose to 
state things bluntly but to try tactfully 
to present our thoughts. After all, 
our publication is purely an expression 
of our own opinions and activities of 
the school it represents. Therefore, 
we certainly would like to give the 
public a good impression of what we 
are doing. With this in mind care must 
be taken in the selection and presenta- 
tion of various materials. The student 
editor however, should not be held re- 
sponsible for such a major policy. I 
would like to give my own personal 
activities as the editor of the “Hale- 
don Courier”. The production of a 
school magazine is somewhat like a 
brook. First, with the aid of all the 
teachers, the pupils are encouraged to 
write poetry, stories, or art material 
(whatever their majors may be). A 
date is set to be the deadline for re- 
ceiving material and the adviser se- 
lects a large group of good material. 


Each member of the staff, editor of his 
or her own prospective group, is giv- 
en many papers. They in turn choose 
the three or four best in each class. It 
is the work of the editor and her as- 
sistant to supervise this process. After 
the stencils are cut, everything is ready 
for mimeographing. The printing pro- 
cess goes on for a few days. The pages 
are put in order and stapled, then the 
covers are fastened on and the maga- 
zine is ready for sale. The production 
of a school publication, like a babbling 
stream, does not run _ altogether 
smoothly. However, with full coopera- 
tion from the fellow members of the 
staff and by working in accord with 
the advisers, a school organ is pro- 
duced without much perplexity. 

In conclusion, as the student editor 
of The Haledon Courier, I wish to 
impart to you, my reader, that the of- 
fice of student editor should be one 
of importance. Not only should the 
editor feel responsible for raising the 
publication’s standard but each and 
every member of the staff should as- 
sume the same. Remember this, the 
final production is often the true pic- 
ture of the organization of the school 
it represents. So I feel it is our duty 
as student editors to exercise all the 
possible care in the publication of a 
school periodical. 


Steps in Journalism 


Mr. Merrill P. Paine, Supervisor of 
English in the Elizabeth, N. J., public 
schools, has been a favorite speaker on 
the subject of school journalism. He 
has always been interested in this field, 
and recently expressed his observations 
and opinions on this subject. Excerpts 
from an address before a CSPA Con- 
vention sectional meeting follow: 


coBors and girls”, he said, “who 
have worked faithfully on the 
newspapers and magazines of the ele- 
mentary school gain much exper:ence 
that will be of help to them when they 
enter the junior high school. I have 
noticed that the majority of the edi- 
tors on the staffs of the secondary 
school publications in our city have 
had training in the elementary school. 
Of course, a youngster just entering 
junior high school can not hope to 
become editor-in-chief of the school 
paper at the beginning. He must re- 
member that most of such positions 
are held by older pupils. This is what 
life is like. 

“Several times during the younger 
years, the boys and girls have to start 
all over again when they enter a high- 
er school. To be a top-notcher in the 
sixth grade and to enter the junior 


high school only to find that the ‘big 
shots’ are the ninth graders may be a 
trying situation, but patience and hard 
work will bring the reward of being a 
top notcher again when the ninth 
grade is reached. The same experience 
will happen when the ninth grader en- 
ters the tenth grade, and when the 
twelfth grader enters college. Experi- 
ence in journalism will not be wasted, 
for the one who has it will advance 
faster than the one who has not had it. 
Writing experience is always valuable. 

“Many boys and girls”, he contin- 
ued, “will undoubtedly choose jour- 
nalism as a career. There is no occu- 
pation that offers greater service to 
mankind than this. Some really heroic 
things have been done by journalists. 
Journalists have often been respons- 
ible for advancing the welfare of mil- 
lions of American people. On the 
other hand, they have not always per- 
formed the best service. 

“One of the best things a young per- 
son can do who is preparing for jour- 
nalism as a career is to form a strong 
character, practice clean living, and 
hold high the best ideals of American 


life.” 


Eleven 





Pootry of the Month... 


HE following choice bits of po- 
etry were culled from the May, 
1940, edition of “Unto the 

Hill,” an anthrology published yearly 
at Denver, Colo., by the Byers Junior 
High School, of which Mrs. Clara 
Anker is principal. The booklet is 
sponsored by the English Department, 
illustrated by the Art Department, 
and is handset and printed by the boys 
of the printing classes. 


Beauty of Autumn 


When the rich autumn shade 
Replaces summer’s green, 

Another picture has been made— 
A golden, glorious scene. 


Here is the land of golden grains 
The stars are clearer above; 
A part of me are the dusty plains. 
Colorado, the state that I love. 
Alice Jean Heffner, 9B 


Inspirations 
Limpid, 
Shimmering, 
Misty? 
I can’t seem to start. 
Words are in my inkwell, 
But they don’t come from my heart. 


Yearning, 

Longing, 

Pining? 

I’m scarcely any nearer. 

Football games and movie shows 

Seem very much clearer. 

Leaping, 

Glowing, 

Cheerful? 

Ah! That’s more what I require. 

Who couldn’t be a poet 

When he looks into the fire! 
Beth Bierbower, 9A 


Life 
After the rain, the rainbow; 
After the night, the day; 
After the storm, the sunshine; 
life is that way. 
—Jacqueline Anderson, 9A 


Armistice 


The eleventh of November 

Is a date to long remember; 

The order came for war to cease; 
The world, once more, was now at 

peace. 

But what does that mean here today, 
As a conflict rages not far away? 

Let us continue to hope and pray 


It will not touch the U. S. A. 
—Dick Spillane, 9B 


I Would Give Thanks 


I would give thanks for many a thing: 
The joy that every day did bring, 
For health, honor, and a good home, 


Twelve 


And for the family I call my own, 
For good friends and neighbors 
Who grant me so many favors, 
For democracy and the peace I love 
Have all been granted from above! 
—Jeanette Haeger, 9A 


Once Upon A Time 


I remember the cookies 

That Grandmother used to bake; 
I remember that smell 

Of a lovely, spicy cake. 
I remember the taste 

Of those cookies large and sweet; 
I remember the look 

Of the cakes that I liked to eat. 

—Louise Jenkins, 8A 


Balboa 


When he saw the blue Pacific stretched 
before his view, 
He offered up a prayer of thanks to 
God way up in the blue. 
—Lorraine Johnson, 8B 


Hope 

The future 
Is a strange thing, 
Like a cloud beyond 
The horizon. 
Will the morrow 
Be filled with sorrows, 
Or will sunshine fill 
Our hearts? 
Only God can know. 

—Barbara Jean Budd, 9A 


The Skier 


Over the glistening snow 

With the sun’s rays shining low, 

The skier comes down the mountain 
side 

With a call of “Track!” and a flurry 
of snow. 

This is the good skier’s idea of Life! 

Is it not so? 


—Arlene Minock, 9A 


A Day At School 
In English the clock just flies; 


In math it goes so slow; 
In gym it practically whizzes; 
The reason—I don’t know. 


—Doris Slocum, 7A 


The Ocean 


I looked upon the ocean that fair day 
in June; 

It came so gaily splashing it seemed 
to sing a tune. 

Some people look upon it as a cruel 
and heartless thing, 

But when I see those waters, I feel 
that I could surely sing. 

The waves roll higher, higher, a mass 
of tumbled white, 

They surge and roll and splash and 


roar in their great might; 
I see in this a beauty like a story long 
untold; 
I picture the mad waves rushing and 
bringing wealth and gold. 
I see a ship in her beauty 
through the Golden Gate 
With her sails all white and glistening 
while here on the shore I wait. 
Ocean, glorious Ocean, with your 
breakers rising high, 
I love your awful beauty beneath the 
deep blue sky. 
~—Jackie Sinclair, 9A 


slide 


Roadways 

Roads are wonderful things 
They’re as good as the eagles’ wings; 
They take you to lofty peaks 
That are scary, cold, and bleak; 
There are roads that run through 

yonder sky 
That even humans can scarcely fly— 
There are roads that run for evermore 
And finally take you to heaven’s door. 


—Wayne Moss, 7A 


Safety First 


Bob rode to school on his bike. 

“It’s so much faster”, he said “than 
to hike’; 

So he rode as fast as he _ possibly 
could— 

So much faster than other kids would. 

He sped ’round corners at a terrific 
rate, 

But once he saw the car too late. 

His broken leg is getting well fast, 

But his bicycle now is a thing of the 
past. 


—Barbara Dalton, 9A 


“So You’re Going 
to College”’ 
(Continued from Page 10) 


(n) Many other factors that 
serve to stamp a college as 
good, mediocre or poor. 

“So You’re Going to College” dif- 
fers from the so-called college direc- 
tories exactly in the same way that a 
Baedeker differs from an _ ordinary 
travel book. Of primary importance 
is information about dollars and cents, 
how to get them when you need them, 
what to do with them when you have 
them, and how far they will carry you 
where. High school teachers engaged 
in vocational and educational guid- 
ance work or as student counselors will 
find “So You're Going to College” 
invaluable. It discusses in detail the 
necessity for helping high school sen- 
iors to choose a college intelligently. 
Deans and other college officials, into 
whose laps the students’ thousand and 
ene problems are constantly being 
dropped, will recognize the book as a 
requisite to efficient service. 
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An Advertising Creed 


By LILA BERKMAN 
Congress Junior High, Bridgeport, Conn. 


E, THE MEMBERS of the Con- 

gress Cub Advertising Staff, in 
order to form a more perfect adver- 
tising section of our paper, establish 
cficiency, provide a medium for the 
education of the youthful buyer, pro- 
mote students’ knowledge of advertis- 
ing and secure the financial backing 
for the Congress Cub do ordain and 
establish a working order for success- 
ful advertising. 


This is the preamble to the Con- 
gress Cub’s constitution of good ad- 
vertising. We feel that if it is followed 
out whole-heartedly it can do much 
to make a more perfect advertising 
section of any publication. 

“In order to form a more peifect 
advertising staff,” this is the aim of 
every paper. “And to establish effici- 
ency,” that is the necessity of any 
paper. But how does one go about 
establishing a more efficient advertis- 
ing section? 

We feel that the most important 
point is the division of your city; di- 
vided into the number of parts ap- 
propriate to its size, making sure that 
not one inch is neglected. 

In your selection of advertisers be 
sensible! Don’t go into a tavern for 
an ad for your high school: this will 


make you and him look ridiculous. 


We suggest candy stores, florists, ice 
cream parlors, beauty salons, clothing, 
book, and sporting goods stores. 
These are the places for whom you 
can surely “deliver the goods.” 

We have a secretary, whose busi- 
ness it is to be sure that the districts 
are kept in order and that each soli- 
citor knows just what his territory is. 

The staff is one of the most im- 
portant parts of advertising. Choose 
your staff as you would your best 
friend, bright, interesting, neat people; 
not dull laggards who cannot meet or 
impress people. 

We hold meetings of our staff every 
week where we discuss current prob- 
lems which the solicitor encounters and 
relate valuable experiences for the 
benefit of other members. At one of 
our future meetings, we expect to have 
a local advertising manager from a 
department store to give us ideas on 
this field, and the merchants’ view- 
point of advertising in school papers. 

One of the things we know he will 
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tell us is to always be prepared to 
suggest an attractive layout on the 
“spur of the moment,” or, better still, 
to come into the store armed with one. 
We find this very advantageous, as 
quite often the lack of time to pre- 
pare a layout is a fine excuse for not 
advertising. 


Now just a few miscellaneous sug- 
gestions: (1) If in your school you 
are choosing vocations, send to some 
small colleges suggesting that they 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
advertise their merits to your potential 
college group. (2) A shopper’s col- 
umn written in “chatty” form will 
often gain for you many a “Doubting 
Thomas.” (3) In your school district 
a good idea is to give to merchants 
attractive posters stressing the fact 
that they have advertised with you. 
These posters on display will give the 
merchants the preference of the stu- 
dents. 


“‘Heigh-De-Ho” Gave 
Convention Highlights 


One of the hustling newsmen who 
buzzed in and out of the office of the 
CSPA during the Convention was Hy 
High, Jr., of The Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. There was little that es- 
caped Mr. High’s attention for daily 
during the three-day convention, he 
sent news about the Philadelphia dele- 
gates to his newspaper over the wires. 
His column, Heigh-De-Ho, kept his 
readers constantly informed about ac- 
tivities here and around the campus. 


Mr. High was on our speaking pro- 
gsam and in his own words, “was a 
trifle scared Friday afternoon, because 
I’m not accustomed to talking to 
scores of editors and teachers.” On 
arrival, his column reveals, he got lost 
in the Bronx, had to take a taxi, and 
was a bit befuddled by the campus. 
His convention notes showed that he 
must have trailed all the Philadelphia 


delegates, for their every doing is rec- 


orded. 
Heigh-De-Ho is brightened up by 


the use of amusing cartoons and by 
Mr. High’s own breezy and interesting 
writing. 


Type Face for Magazines 


HEN THE Educational Press 
Association of America, of 
which, by the way, The School 
Press Review has recently become a 
member, held its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, Wis., last summer, one of 
the speakers gave the assembled edi- 
tors some suggestions on the kinds of 
type to use in their publications. While 


Body Type 
Baskerville 


Display Type 
Baskerville 
Bodoni 
Ultra Bodoni 
Bodoni Bold 
Futura Medium 
or Demi Bold 
Bodoni Book Bodoni 
Bodoni Bold 
Ultra Bodoni 
Bodoni Campanile 


Caslon Old Style Caslon Old Style 


Garamond Bold 


Bodoni Family 
Futura Family 


Century Expanded 


the student publications resemble the 
magazines for teachers in no particu- 
lar way, there is a general form and 
appearance which merits some study 
and consideration. 


The digest of the talk by Mr. Logan 
Anderson of the Lakeside Press, Chi- 


cago, suggests: 


Body Type 


Garamond 


Display Type 


Garamond 


Garamond Bold 


Granjon Garamond 


Old Style No. 1 Baskerville 
Garamond Bold 
Caslon 
Old Style No. 7 Garamond Bold 
Caslon 
Textype 
Stymie Family 
Bodoni Family 
Futura Family 
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With the Press Associations 


DUSO Plans for 1940 


When the semi-annual conference 
of the D(utchess) U(Ister) S(ullivan) 
O(range) (Counties) Press Associa- 
tion met at Liberty, N. Y., High on 
May 27, last, they selected May Zip- 
perman, Ellensville, President; Joseph 
Introcastle, Port Jervis, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Dorothy H. Sander- 
son, Ellensville, as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Since then a circular has been sent 
to all the high schools in these four 
counties of New York State to learn 
just what journalistic activity is in 
progress and to interest them in the 
DUSO Press Association and its work. 
A conference was planned for early 
September so the advisers could map 
out the year’s work and outline the 
program for the October 26 meeting 
at Ellensville. 


7 7 7 
Officers Change in RISPA 


Dr. John Barlow, acting president 
of the Rhode Island State College at 
Kingston, welcomed nearly 200 stu- 
dent editors and advisers to the sixth 
annual spring conference of the 
Rhode Island Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion on May 8. The conference opened 
with a general session in the afternoon 
followed by departmental meetings 
and concluding session in the evening. 
Speakers at the opening meeting were 
G. Benjamin Utter, publisher of The 
Westerly Sun, and Matthew Mill- 
man, secretary of the RISPA. 

Herbert Malach, editor of The 
Clinton News, student newspaper of 
DeWitt Clinton High School in New 
York City, discussed “Training the 
Cubs” at the evening gathering. Miss 
Mary Winn, adviser to What Cheer, 
Woonsocket Junior High School, 
spoke on “The Medium for the Small- 
er School”; “Working With Your 
Printer” was the title of a talk given 
by Milton Waltcher, editor of The 
Beacon, the State College newspaper; 
John Dorrance, editor of The Caduc- 
eus, Classical High School, Provi- 
dence, presided at a round table meet- 
ing on “Staff Organization”; Ray 
Carmichael, staff member of The Ma- 
roon and White, LaSalle Academy, 
Providence, addressed a group of del- 
egates on “How Much Sports?”; and 
Warren Carleen of the Classical High 
School Review spoke on “Publicity 
Bureau.” 

Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, advis- 
er to The Centralite, newspaper of the 
Central High School, Providence, was 
in charge of the conference. Arrange- 
ments for the gathering were made by 
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a committee composed of Miss Mc- 
Carthy, Miss Constance M. Hayden, 
Cranston High School, Mr. Millman, 
Hubert A. Slater, East Providence 
Junior High School, Miss Isabelle 
Hall, Hope High School, and Miss 
Alene Crosby, Rogers High School, 
Newport. 

Miss McCarthy, president and 
tounder of the association, announced 
her resignation as president because 
of the additional duties she had as- 
sumed when elected president of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ 
Association in March. Miss Hayden, 
former vice-president, was appointed 
to succeed Miss McCarthy. 


y y y 
Indiana’s New Resolutions 


Executive Board members of the 
Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion met in Indianapolis on September 
14 and arranged details for the nine- 
teenth annual convention on October 
24, 25 and 26, at Franklin College, 
according to an announcement by H. 
D. Crawtord, IHSPA executive secre- 
tary and journalism director at Frank- 
lin College. Various convention com- 
mittee chairmen and nine district 
chairmen have been appointed by the 
Executive Board. 

The IHSPA resolution to raise 
teaching standards for high school 
journalism in Indiana, unanimously 
adopted at the 1939 convention, is now 
in hands of special committees of the 
Indiana State Board of Education. 
Officials expect that action may be 
taken on the resolution before the 
1940 convention. 

This resolution was presented last 
spring to Mr. Floyd I. McMurray, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, by the IHSPA committee on 
teachers’ standards. This resolution 
proposed also that the Journalism 
Course of Study, published by the In- 
diana High School Press Association, 
be adopted as the official state course 
of study in high school journalism. 
The IHSPA committee consists of 
Miss Ella Sengenberger, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
chairman; Prof. John E. Stempel, 
journalism department head of Indi- 
ana University; Cleon Fleck, publica- 
tions adviser of Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, and president of the IH 
SPA advisers’ division, and Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Executive board members attending 
the Indianapolis meeting were Mr. 
Fleck; Daniel R. Ehalt, New Albany 
High School, advisers’ division vice- 
president; Miss Fay Cover, Kokomo 
High School, advisers’ secretary; Miss 


Mayme Campbell, Alva Neal High 
School, Franklin, IHSPA historian; 
Miss Sengenberger; Mr. Crawford; 
Harry Meads, Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, student division presi- 
dent; Raymond Forste, New Albany 
High School, student division vice- 
president; Barbara McCurdy, Koko- 
mo High School, student secretary; 
Miss Christine Reinhart, Shields High 
School, Seymour, student executive 
board member; and Miss Mary Lee 
Cory, Franklin College, assistant to 
the IHSPA executive secretary. 

Miss Sarah Haas, publications ad- 
viser in Shields High School, Sey- 
mour, also attended the executive 
board conference. 


7 y 7 
Intercounty SPA Meeting 


Nearly three hundred enthusiastic 
representatives of twenty-four school 
publications from five counties met at 
Schuylkill Haven High School on 
Wednesday, September 25, for the an- 
nual fall meeting of the Inter-County 
School Press Association, a Regional 
Group of Pennsylvania School Press 
Association. 

William E. Haskell, assistant to the 
president of The New York Herald- 
Tribune, was the speaker at the gen- 
eral session of the conference, held in 
the beautiful new auditorium of the 
Schuylkill Haven High. Mr. Haskell’s 
topic was “Free Press and Censors- 
ship.” 

Following the general meeting, the 
delegates divided into groups to dis- 
cuss various phases of school publica- 
tion work. Nine sectional meetings 
were arranged by Miss Nellie M. Rein- 
hart, adviser of The Haven Fax, host 
newspaper. 

Supper was served to most of the 
delegates in the high school gym. A 
band concert in the auditorium and a 
dance in the gym completed the day’s 
program. 

Officers elected to head the organi- 
zation for the coming year are: 
Charles H. Hoppes, Packerton, presi- 
dent; Ralph C. Brown, Catasauqua, 
vice-president; Helen M. Johnson, 
Mauch Chunk, secretary; and Law- 
rence B. Richards, Lehighton, treas- 
urer.—J. W. Beattie. 


Change in Status 
Pathfinder, Columbus School, Tren- 


ton, N. J., raised from second to first 
place in Group I, newspaper format, 
elementary mimeographed newspaper. 

Q. P. News, Our Lady Queen of 
Peace High, North Arlington, N. J., 
from fourth place mimeographed mag- 
azine to first place photo-offset news- 
paper. 

Scribe, Junior High, Scarsdale, N. 
Y., from fourth place printed news- 
paper to third place magazine. 
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Eighth Grade Takes 
Charge 


(Continued from page 9) 


ial, submitted by the students, is com- 
piled into a three page newspaper, 
size eight by ten. Make-up is planned 
by the students; any innovation they 
consider fitting is adopted after ex- 
perimentation, if it has been proven 
successful. A “dummy” is drafted by 
the editors and from this can be pic- 
tured the final edition. Student prac- 
tice teachers type the stencils and tran- 
scribe illustrations or cartoons by 
means of the stylus. The copies are 
run off, combined, and stapled by the 
National Youth Administration work- 
ers. Approximately thirty-five copies 
are mimeographed which sell for two 
cents each. Yearly subscriptions are 
offered at a lower rate. 


The masthead, included in every 
issue, occupies the top left hand cor- 
ner on the second page. The staff con- 
sists of co-editors, business manager, 
sports editor, poetry editor, joke edi- 
tor, news editor, distributor, sales 
manager, publisher and buyer. 


In general, the material accepted 
for publication falls into one of these 
categories: news articles, sport stories, 
crossword puzzles, editorials, poetry, 
jokes and feature writing. 

Since the publications this year have 
been motivated by student initiative, 
the results have shown growing im- 
provement. The noticeably increasing 
enthusiasm and participation has been 
due chiefly to the persistent efforts 
and splendid co-operation of the stu- 
dents. 


Miss Pietrus Recovers 


Catherine M. Pietrus, President of 
the New Jersey Elementary School 
Press Association, adviser of The Mc- 
Clellan Leader, McClellan School, 
Trenton, N. J., who fractured a pel- 
vis in an automobile accident on April 
13, while en route from her home to 
Rutgers University at New Brunswick 
and spent the summer recuperating, 
has recovered and returned to her 
teaching. 

By special arrangement with the 
School of Education at Rutgers, she 
completed her course and took her ex- 


amination in her hospital bed. In June 
she received her B.S. degree and the 
newspapers photographed her taking 
the diploma from her principal, Miss 
Winifred A. Kelly, while still at the 
hospital. 

She now looks forward to taking 
her Master’s degree and has already 
started on her courses. 


Another Reference Source 
The School of Education at North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois, 
maintains a curriculum laboratory 
where teachers and students may see 
the latest material available for their 
use. It serves as a central point where 
everything that pertains to education 
is being assembled and the increasing 
use to which it is put testifies to its 
value. 

Upon the invitation of the assistant 
director of the curriculum laboratory, 
Robert de Keiffer, the CSPA forward- 
ed for inclusion in the display all the 
“Aids” issued by the Association, to- 
gether with copies of The School Press 
Review. 


ORE than 600 titles of books on 
advertising, anecdotes and re- 


prints, bibliographies, distributors of 
news, fiction, magazines, newspaper 
make-up, printing and student jour- 
nalism are listed in this Bibliography, 
the first of its kind to be published by 


a school press association. 


Edited by Miss Katherine E. Wheel- 
ing, assistant professor, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 
and former President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
for the latter organization, it repre- 
sents several years of work on the part 
of a large committee of advisers. In- 
cluded are only those works which 
some adviser, some time and at some 


place, found helpful in his work. 


The only complete work of this 
type in the field, it is available to mem- 
bers of the CSPAA or CSPAA at 
thirty-five cents; to non-members at 
fifty cents. Send orders to CSPA of- 
fice, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


It was the first publication issued by 
the Advisers Association and was dis- 
tributed free of charge to the 1939-40 


members. 
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New Responsibilitiesof Journalism 


(Continued from Page 2) 


I do know, basically, that whatever 
else may go into the training of a 
writer, much reading and much actual 
writing are completely indispensible. 
You can’t coin words yourself unless 
you're already a great and disting- 
uished author. You’ve got to learn 
the nuances of words from reading the 
works of other people. And you can’t 
acquire an ease in the handling of 
words unless you have a great deal of 
practice. I remember having an enor- 
mous respect for Dean Briggs, who 
was in my day at Harvard one of the 
great teachers of writing. I thought 
he was imparting some mysterious 
kind of kmowledge to us, until it sud- 
denly dawned on me that he was do- 
ing no such thing; he was simply re- 
quiring us, day in and day out, to 
write and write and write, each day 
in class, each day out of class, until 
ultimately we learned something about 
the business of handling words. But 
we only learned it the hard way. 


ND then this business of being a 
specialist in some field. No day 
passes but that the news has stories 
from many specialized branches of 
knowledge. Some reporters know a 


Advertising Survey 


Policy and make-up in reference to 
advertising in the student newspapers 
is the basis of a survey undertaken 
last May by Edward L. Salmon, Cen- 
tral High, Kansas City, Mo., during 
which more than 200 schools received 
questionnaires covering every phase 
of this department. Replies were re- 
ceived from approximately one-half 
the schools and Mr. Salmon, adviser 
to The Central Luminary and The 
Centralian, spent a good part of his 
summer compiling his statistics and 
reading the copies of the publications 
forwarded to him. 

Questions not revealed in the sur- 
vey and difficult for anyone to answer 
have been broached to this Associa- 
tion. When was advertising first used 
in secondary school newspapers? seems 
to stump most people. Can any Re- 
view readers supply this information 
or give a lead to its solution? 

In addition to the usual technical 
details, Mr. Salmon asks, What type 
of advertising do you refuse? Enum- 
erated are picture shows, bowling al- 
leys, dine and dance places, tobacco, 
liquor, ad inserted if news on product 
or service appears also, ads exploiting 
school or a pupil’s name, and others 
that might have strings or conse- 
quences attached to them. 
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great deal about the history and the 
present status of labor; other report- 
ers know much about agricultural 
problems; others have a keen insight 
into modern and classical art move- 
ments. Still others know much about 
science, medicine, military tactics, 
geography, government—their fields 
cover the whole extent of present-day 
knowledge. Each one finds a unique 
niche because of the individual value 
that he can bring to his own paper. 
But though the preparation for 
work in journalism is exacting, the 
final satisfactions from the work are 
greater than any I know. Newspapers 
are not just commercial enterprises. 
In a very real sense, they are guard- 
ians of the truth. They keep our peo- 
ple informed about the facts of our 
world and about the facts of that mad, 
warring world beyond the seas. Know- 
ing the facts, we can choose rightly 
between men and issues. Knowing the 
facts, we can keep ourselves free and, 
we hope and pray, can keep ourselves 
at peace. It is a great satisfaction to 
be associated with an American enter- 
prise that contributes so much to that 
end. I wish you much luck in your 
ambitions to succeed in this field. 


Local problems that would affect the 
advertising, such as rulings from local 
business men’s associations, are also 
listed, together with a number of ques- 
tions on practices that may be consid- 
ered in most places as a part of the 
job and in others an unusual occur- 
rence. 

The CSPA was happy to give Mr. 
Salmon what help it could and to 
open its files for his use. His report 
will be made available at a later date. 


Delegate’s Interview 


With Barton Published 


Barbara A. Cole, fourteen-year-old 
assistant editor-in-chief of The Chan- 
ticleer, Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Yonkers, N. Y., proved 
herself a good reporter when she 
button-holed Representative Bruce 
Barton at the luncheon of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Convention this 
year. 

Miss Cole knew she had a story. 
When she arrived home, she went to 
the office of The Herald Statesman, 
local newspaper, and told the editor 
about her interview. On March 20, 
the story appeared under a three-col- 
umn headline with her by-line. 


American Education Week 
Stresses Common Defense 


“Education for the Common De. 
fense” is the general theme for the 
twentieth annual observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 10. 
16, 1940. No theme could be more 
appropriate to the present period. 
This occasion offers an unparalleled 
opportunity ot interpret the contribu- 
tion of the schools to the common de. 
fense of the American way of life. 

The daily topics for the observance 
are: 

Sunday, November 10, 

Spiritual Life” 
Monday, November 11, “Strengthen- 

ing Civic Loyalties” 
Tuesday, November 12, 

Public Education” 
Wednesday, November 13, “Develop- 

ing Human Resources” 

Thursday, November 14, “Safeguard- 
ing Natural Resources” 

Friday, November 15, “Perpetuating 
Individual Liberties” 
Saturday, November 16, 

Economic Security” 

The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist 
schools and communities in the ob- 
servance including a 32-page hand- 
book of American Education Week 
technics, a 32-page booklet entitled. 
“Education for the Common Defense” 
every second page of which consists of 
cartoon illustrations, a poster, a leaf- 
let for distribution to homes, a stick- 
er, a series of eight-page folders giv- 
ing specific suggestions on the various 
topics for different school levels, and 
combination packets of these materials 
for the different school levels. 


“Enriching 


“Financing 


“Building 


Adventurelogues 


We told the story of Cornelius Van- 
derbreggen Jr. in the March, 1940, 
Review for he began his Convention- 
going thirteen years ago just as many 
delegates were making plans to attend 
our Sixteenth meeting. Through his 
Glen-Nor High days in Glenolden, 
Pa., and later at Amherst College, he 
maintained an interest in student pub- 
lications, even to attending the CSPA 
Conventions. 

Later he travelled to Holland and 
to other parts of the world writing and 
lecturing about the places he had been 
and the people he had seen. Last May 
he sent a note to The Review saying 
he was off to the Dutch possessions in 
South America and the Caribbean. 
Beginning this month, he will be on 
the lecture platform again. Perhaps 
some of our advisers and editors will 
have an opportunity to suggest his 
name whenever an opportunity for an 
illustrated lecture presents itself. 


The School Press Review 





SPECIMEN 
HEADLINE SCHEDULE 
CHARTS 


Compiled by Charles F. Troxell, adviser to 
school newspapers for many years and now 
giving a course for newspaper advisers at 
Columbia University, and William E. Brecht, 
a printer. Arranged for school use; sought 
after by printers themselves, it is so practical. 


eee 
Fifty cents to members 
Seventy-five cents to others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


Start the Year Right 


Secure These CSPA Aids 
which will help you EVERY TIME you issue a publication 


Bibliography for Student Publications 
Official Style Book... 
Proofreaders’ Cards (6 for 25c) . 
Specimen Headline Schedule Charts 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique 


The 
PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 
plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 
adviser; contains CSPA newspaper scoring 
sheet and Troxell’s check list of common 
errors in student publications. 


By Lambert Greenawalt and Simon Hockberger 


Thirty-five cents to members 
Fifty cents to others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University New York City 


Price to Members Non-Members 
$ 50 
25 
05 
an 
50 


(Reductions in above items in quantity orders. Please forward remittance with order) 


Also— 


Membership Seals—50c for Electro; 10c for Mimeo Inset. 
Membership Charms or Pins (for Staff Members—Secure Adviser’s Consent), Gold Filled, 
Bearing CSPA Seal—Mailed, Postpaid on Receipt of Remittance—50c. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA | NEW YORK 
MEETING |= MEETING 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ea 2nd ADVISERS AUTUMN 


ADVISERS ASSOCIATION—STUDENT | CONFERENCE 
EDITORS—ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Saturday, October 19, | - Saturday, November 2, 
at 10 O'Clock Ph a at 10 A.M. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 10 A. M.—General Meeting. 
11 A. M.—Technical Clinics for Newspapers, 
Magazines, Mimeographed Publica- 
tions—First Clinics for Advisers only. 
| 12:30 P. M.—Luncheon (Optional)—Men’s Fac- 
Further information from: ulty Club. (Make advance reserva- 


; tions). 
Miss Ernestine Robinson, 1:15 P. M.—Open Forum. 


Sectional and General Meeting 


Chairman, Committee on Arrangements " . 
2:00 P. M.—Ad ‘ 
Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, eee 
Glen-Nor High School, Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania President, CSPAA, Presiding 


The Advisers Association Autumn Conference—held by popular request for the first time in October, 1939, with one hundred 
in attendance—for Advisers only, will run concurrently with the Short Course on Yearbook Production. The latter, first of its kind to 
be held at this time of the year—also by popular request—is open to the Advisers and Editors of Annuals. Programs and Registration 
Cards will be mailed two weeks before the meetings. To gauge the attendance, your courtesy in an early reply will be appreciated, 
Further information at the CSPA Office, Columbia University, New York City. 


Short Course on Yearbook Production . . 


Open to Advisers and Editors—to help them to a proper start. Saturday, November 2, at 11 O’Clock. 


Mr. D. D. Wise, Chairman, Yearbook Division, Presiding. Mr. A. A. Lubersky, S. K. Smith Company, 
Chicago, Speaker. 


The meetings will be devoted to planning and producing a better annual. An introductory outline of what the 
annual is, its purpose, will open the course. Four meetings—given below—will follow. 

10 a. m.—Joint General Meeting with Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Place, speakers, announced 
on Program. 

11 a. m.—How planning and organizing make for better and less expensive books; how an organized staff, regard- 
less of size, can do a better job than an unorganized group. ° 

12 Noon—The logical method of writing specifications for photography and engraving and how to get the most 
from them. # 

1 p. m.—Recess for lunch. Delegates will arrange their own lunch at neighborhood stores and restaurants. Faculty 
Advisers may lunch with Advisers Association group at Men’s Faculty Club. Advance reservations expected. 

2 p. m.—Printing specifications that work; covers that help to make the better book. 


EDITORS AND ADVISERS ARE INVITED TO BRING COPIES OF THEIR YEARBOOKS TO 
THE MEETINGS. 


Further Information from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 





